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ous nations, mankind have appeared, and to this) Cause, and thus he brought himself to adore the! times, is but too probable; that the priests who 
day do appear, to deteriorate in certain periods;' Creator; since there is every where apparent the kept the people in ignorance with regard to the 
but upon the whole, every age becomes wiser same principle as the foundation and origin of all true nature of the Deity, should hate a man who 
than its predecessor through the light of experi-|that exists. Full of this sublime thought he left cast, so to say, their idols to the ground, by in- 
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of these views sould, if not destroy the power of 
kings, greatly circumscribe the same, and make 
men jealous of their rulers. We do not wonder, 

therefore, that the new civilization, as we will 
term it, could not advance very rapidly in the 
then state of the world; it contradicted every 
thing which was assumed as true by so many in- 
terested persons, and offered to no one individual 
any prominence among those who submitted to 
its rule. Nevertheless, it is not to be doubted, 
that the entire system of modern civilization is 
based upon the early dawning thereof in the per- 
son of Abraham, which we have sketched as 
above. Although the constitutions of the various 
countries, where an enlightened liberty prevails, 
do not in all cases recite a belief in the existence 
of one God, and a subjection to his laws, they in 
the main acknowledge these ideas in legislation 
and jurisprudence, no less than in domestic life. 
In short, the Abrahamic discoveries, so to term 
them, in the ethical sciences, have become the 
standard of public liberty, the safeguard of jus- 
tice, and the prop of private life, wherever science 
has succeeded in dispelling the reign of ignorance, 
and where an enlightened worship has chased 
away the dark clouds of superstition. Under 
many appellations the God of Abraham is in- 

voked; climes the farthest asunder send forth 
praises to the Everliving; and prayers ascend to 
Him from Ethiopia’s sons, and from the children 

of the Andes, no less than from the fair Circas- 
sian race; and the mighty Name is indeed glori- 
ous among the Gentiles. 


When Moses appeared on earth to accomplish 
what Abraham bad commenced, it was not a new 
theory which was proclaimed, but a confirmation 
of the ancient covenant. The idea of belief was 
not enlarged, because there could be no addition 
to the simplicity and truth of its first inception; 


the creed of Abraham was one God, sole, uniform, ' 


eternal; and Moses could not add to or diminish 
from this unchangeable truth. What shen was 
Moses’ mission? It was the establishment of a 
consistent code of laws in consonance with the 
acknowledged universality of the Almighty pow- 
er. The Lord, in the code of Moses, became 
the chief of a civil state, in which the people were 
citizens and equals under the banner of obedi- 
ence to the divine will; there was no one equal 
to the Lord,—there was no one above the reach 
of the laws. Whoever was raised to dignity 
among his people, held a power delegated from 
on high with the concurrence and sufferance of 
the governed; and when the ruler ceased to shape 
his course by the statutes which had been pre- 
scribed for the government of the whole people, 
he at once lost the authority which he had abused, 
at times by direct divine interference, at times by 
the simple action of the people; of this the scrip- 
tures give so many examples that it is needless to 
quote them here, where we are confined to a very 
limited space. But in connexion with the civil 
code based on religion, there was another object 
in the legislation of Moses; and this was the unit- 
ing of the belief in the unity of the divine Essence 
with outward, tangible rites, which should ever 
remind the people to whom they had been given 
of the truth which they had inherited from their 
fathers. It is obvious that neither pictures, nor 
the works of the chisel] could effect this great end 
For in the commemorative works of art, to be 
thus produced, the Deity also, the principal agent 
in all thése transactions, would have to be repre- 
sented; and how could this be done? Where 
could we possibly find a likeness or an image to 
figure him by? He who is without bodily confor- 
mation, without outward shape, could He be 
shadowed forth by the puerile invention of genius, 
puerile when compared with his greatness and 
purity? And besides, admit that it were possible; 


stil how would it have cothportid with: aivisie still see clanens of trees, which, as we looked 
wisdom to have permitted symbolical representa- longingly for the beautiful, boundless prairie, 
tions of his Being, at a time when images were seemed rather an annoyance, and though dear 
the objects of adoration to all the world? Would lovers of trees and shade, we were quite willing 
not the recipients of the law also have soon lapsed to dismiss them then. But at last we were grati- 
into the folly of venerating the symbols instead of fied by crossing an expanse 15 miles in breadth, 
the Deity which they personified? Wisely, there- and (to us) of unknown length, where, when we 
fore, did the law proscribe graven images, or any |looked around, it seemed ocean-like in extent, 
representation, * because that we saw no figure and we felt exultingly that we were indeed out 
whatever on the day the Lord spoke with us at on the prairie. But still our anticipations were 
Horeb from the midst of the fire.’’ On the other not fully gratified; the grass was too short, being 
hand, acts once past fade from the memory of the rarely more than 12 inches in height, and was not 
recipients and actors themselves; how much more the rich bright green we expected; and the waving 
is it but too certain that succeeding ages will not | graceful motion we were prepared to be delighted 
know of the great things that were done before with, appeared to be only in the imagination of 
their days. How beautifully, therefore, did the the travellers who spoke of it, for during the two 
Lord provide for the remembrance of the great, weeks we passed in * prairie Jand,’’ we saw no- 
acts which He did for Abraham’s sons when they thing of the kind, for the grass stood up as straight, 
went forth from Egypt. He bound the recollec- and was nearly as short as that in some of our own 
tion of these mighty deeds to the observance of meadows; but the flowers, the many cvlored, va- 
many ceremonials and festive institutions, which, ried, wild children of nature, were thickly strewn 
by their constant recurrence, should as constantly every where, spangling with their thousand tints 
remind the people of the causes why they were|the broadly extended garden, and ‘wasting their 
ordained. Let us instance the Passover. ‘The sweetness on the’’ passing air, living and dying 
household of every believing Israelite is purified unnoticed, and uncared for. 

from all leaven; new utensils, different from those! We often felt as though a herd of buffaloes 
in general use, are procured; bread of a different ought to come in view; but yet they came. not, 
nature than that used during the other parts of'and we were forced to be satisfied with the 
the year is introduced; and with the first evening countless partridges which enlivened the road 
of the festivals peculiar ceremonies are observed, side, and the springing of the prairie hens as we 
which, from their striking nature, will always ar- approached their lowly homes in the grass, or fol- 
rest the attention. Imagine now aa inquisitive Jowed them as they ran along our pathway. We 
child following with eager eye his parents in their|had an opportunity of eating some of the hens, 
various acts of purifying and arranging the house-| and found their flesh, though not so light-colored 
hold, in their observance of the ceremonies rela-'ag that of the domestic chickens, tasted very 
ting to the feast, and he wiil naturally ask: ‘What much like them. ‘They are so plentiful, that in 
is this service unto you?’ And then, what a no- the autumn we were told they could be purchased 
ble theme has the intelligent and pious father for for six cents a-piece. : 

dwelling on the goodness of the Lord,—how He —[t was beautiful, as we rode along, to observe 
his might broke the chain of captive forefath- the shadows of the clouds moving over these level, 
ers—how He humbled the idols and their wor- or slightly rolling meadows, and watch the effect 
shippers—how He proved his almighty power be- of the bright sunlight peepir between these con- 
fure the eyes of unbelieving men—how He demon- | densed bodies of mist, producing much the same 
strated that He alone is the Creator and Ruler of appearance upon the grass as that of our various- 
the Universe—and how He ordained a Jaw of du- iv 5: ' 
ties and observances, inasmuch as *“*He command- ee mon ee ee 
ed us to do all these things, that it may be well understood, nor experienced before, and which it 
with us all the days, and to keep us alive, as we was a perfect luxury to indulge; and there we 
see this day.’ In brief, the ceremonies, as Men- could more fully sympathize, and enter into feel- 
delssohn observes in his Jerusalem, are the con- ing with the ted Man, when he shrinks from the 
stant topics of living instruction, which by exciting peishborhood a me » ial 
the a dins of the inquirer afford a constant ae or Ga kee cate 
theme, and an ever-recurripg occasion to expa- ye are banished from your homes and the graves 
tiate upon the noble truths of revealed religion, of your fathers, and strangers are now planting 


to prevent them being misunderstood by the fix- | their grain upon the rich soil where ye were once 
edness and obscurity of outward symbols, and of the absolute monarchs. 


> cr s , f ) »¢ s > q i . “eee . ee . 
being lost by want of requisite memorials The soil is indeed rich and dark, requiring lit- 


‘tle culture, and producing most abundantly. Im- 
mense fields of corn and wheat surrounded the 
farm houses where man had intruded, and luxu- 
9th month, 1846. riant productions repaid the slightest degree of 

The prairies, the beautiful prairies! What a\toil. We never saw finer corn, nor wheat, and 
charm had my imagination woven around them. the heavy heads of grain were bending with their 
We had heard their spreading beyond the weight, while they waited for the hand of the 
bounds of the eye, without a house, or tree, or gatherer; but the War Spirit had sounded his 
hill to vary the prospect,—of the skies and land shrill clarion through this beautiful country, and 
appearing to meet,—of the tall grass bending the laborers, instead of being harvesters, had be- 
with the breeze like the waves of the ocean,—of come soldiers,—and instead of the sickle and the 
the prairie dogs and prairie hens,—and Western rake of the prairie of Illinois, they were arrayed 
hunting stories had added an idea (though we with the knapsack and musket, on the borders of 
knew we should not see them so far Kast as Illi- the Rio Grande. Many others had deserted the 
nois) of wild horses and buffaloes; and when we peaceful fields to join the Anti-Mormon Mob, 
left Nauvoo we were quite excited with the know- and these desertions from agricultural pursuits 
ledge that we should soon be upon them, and be-! produced such a scarcity of laborers, that in some 
hold the realization of the pictures which had of the neighborhoods we visited they told us they 
been living in our minds for years. ‘had to pay a dollar, or seven or eight bushels of 
it was not long before we found, upon one side wheat, per day for harvest hands. Others were 


(To be continued.) 
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of us, the land and clouds indeed seemed to meet; offering half of their crop for the gathering of the 
‘no tree, nor elevated object rose to vary théir ap-|other half. 


In some other neighborhoods they 
|parent union: but upon the other side, we could lonly paid five bushels per day. 














The fertility of the soil, and the ease with which 


the necessaries of life may be procured, appears 
to make the inhabitants more idle and thriftless 
than those of the more Eastern States. We found 
very few gardens evincing neatness or care; and 
though in many houses the bricklayer and car- 
penter had performed their part, yet the hand of| 
the farmer had been idle when he might have| 
prepared what are here considered the necessary 
fixtures around the house; and of the internal ar-} 
rangements of the domicils, few corresponded | 
with our ideas of cleanliness. We did not expect 


in a new country to find the luxuries of an older: 


settled one, but we did look for a degree of neat- 
ness and tidiness, which we seldom found. 


We arrived one night, about nine o'clock, at a 
house on the prairie to which we had been re- 
commended, and were ushered by our host into 
the parlor, where was a bed upon a bedstead, and 
one upon the floor where two men were sleeping, 
and on this bedstead we were to lie. The bed- 
quilt, when in the store of the merchant, had 
been white, but it looked as if years had passed 
since, and constant use, without washing, had 
faded it into an indescribable color. 
appurtenances were of a similar hue, except one 
of the sheets, and the bolster, which had faded 
entirely away. 


when we discovered that S., E., and myself were 


all to occupy this uninviting resting place; but as 


there was no other hope for us, we laid down 


wthout undressing, while our driver and another 


traveller had some kind of a bed made for them 
upon the floor. Our trunks, baskets, &c., were 


placed near our bed, except the carpet bag, which 


S. used for a pillow. 


Wearied with our long ride, we soon sank into 


sleep, but ere long I awaked, feeling something 
rising off my feet, and at the same moment my 
hand was squeezed by E., which pressure I quiet- 
ly returned, understanding by it that she also knew 
some one was astir in the room. Neither of us 
dared move, for our uncommon position awaken- 
ed at once in our minds the stories we had heard 
of travellers being robbed and murdered. Sup- 
pressed noises amid our baggage told us plainly 
some one was there; yet I feared to speak, or 
touch S., as I thought he would probably spring 
off the bed, and dreaded the consequences that 
might then ensue, while I hoped, if the robber 
supposed us all asleep, he would depart with his 
plunder, leaving us unharmed. But the move- 


ments continued between occasional seasons of "ess; and the ridges in the dishes 
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In the morning we threaded our way through 
several rooms, where were beds upon the floor, 
to get water to wash, and finally reached the 
kitchen. But such a kitchen!—frying and stew 
pans, pots, dishes and cloths, unwashed since 
former use, were strewn in all directions; and the 
other rooms through which we had passed ap- 
peared as if the Demon of Discord had been 


working his will, for though the usual articles of 


household necessities were in profusion, yet the 
‘filth and disorder of every thing were indescriba- 
ble. But poverty was not the cause of these dis- 
comforts, for upon conversing with the landlady 
she told us they owned two farms, beside the one 


|where they lived, which contained 200 acres, and 


that they raised every thing they wished with very 
little trouble. ‘Then, said one of us, ** You have 
every thing you desire.” ‘ Yes,’’ was her reply, 
“we have all we want,—we live full and plenty.”’ 


‘But there was too much of some things for us, so 


we started without breakfast, for the most utter 
disgust would have prevented us from swallowing 
a mouthful. 


The next night we lodged in a village where 
were two hotels. Stopping at one of them we 
were taken into the parlor, where were four beds, 
and this was separated from the dining room, 
where was another bed, by a partition of muslin, 
through which we could hear the remarks upon 
us by some of the family, who were peeping to 
see the strangers. Every thing looked forlorn, 
and as we expected to stay some days at this 


|place, [ ran out to S., begging him not to unstrap 


our trunks, for we could not stay at that house. 
He came in and looked around, and then, leaving 


lour carriage half unpacked, went to the other ho- 
\tel to see if the prospects were better there. 


But 
he soon returned, saying it was worse still, and 
we must stay here. Accordingly we resigned 
ourselves with all the composure we could to our 
destiny. 

Wé found here, as in many other places, a ved 
in the kitchen, which was generally lying in dis- 
order, while the cooking was going on around it. 
In our chamber were three beds, each dressed 
with one sheet, and we three occupied them.— 
Coats and pantaloons formed the hangings around 
the room, and shoes, boots, etc., were the decora- 
tions of the floor, which was exceedingly soiled. 
The circumstances of the family appeared to be 
prosperous; yet every thing about the house bore 
the same marks of carelessness and want of tidi- 
proved (as in 


silence, and we could hear the creaking noise of ome other houses we were in) that the landlady 


our baskets, as the robber appeared to be busy 
at work among the baggage, while E. and my- 
self, by occasional pressures of the hand, comfort- 
ed ourselves and each other, by the knowledge 
that both were listening, though we could see no- 
thing, as the entire darkness of the room prevent- 
ed our making any observations. Yet I must 
confess | opened my eyes several times, with the 
feeling that | should see a man standing by our 
bedside, with a buoy knife ready to plunge into 
us, if we stirred. How long this state of anxious 
suspense continued, of course we could not tell, 
but it seemed to be an hour or more, when a cer- 
tain peculiar patting noise upon the floor, with its 
familiar sound, accompanied by a shuffling mo- 
tion, certified for itself that it was the tail of a 
dog that we heard; and rejoicing in our safety, ! 
whispered to E. that our robber was only a ca- 
nine one, who, probably smelling some provender 
in our baskets, desired to claim his share. Part 
of a fine boiled tongue in the carpet bag, under 
the head of S., had possibly attracted him to the 
bed, when he had awakened us, as he was un- 
successfully retiring from it. Satisfied with his 
companionship, we soon sank again into a sound 
sleep. 


had been unsuccessful in buying dishes that would 
not show dirt. 

Throughout Illinois, with very rare exceptions, 
we remarked, that the men provided houses sufli- 
ciently good for their circumstances, but the wo- 
men appeared to feel it to be the privilege of a 
new country to be neglectful housekeepers, and 
to be determined to enjoy it in the fullness. 


In passing from Dixon to Albany, as we re- 
turned to the Mississippi, we met with two gen- 
tlemen who were from St. Louis. We soon dis- 
covered, by their conversation, they were slave- 
holders, and one of them evinced a bitter spirit 
against the Abolitionists, which called forth a re- 
mark from one of our party. ‘This was speedily 
and resentfully answered by the elder gentleman, 
who bridled up with all the independence of a 
Southerner, who, while giving an Abolitionist the 
name of an incendiary, would lynch him with the 
highest degree of satisfaction. We were not 
alarmed with this display of anger, but entered 


into the discussion of the wrongs of the slave,—of What would you have me do? 


the rights he ought to have,—of his crushed and 


fettered mind,—of the severing of the dearest ties! 
of his existence,—of his degradation and wretch-| 


‘CER. 


that of his master,—and comparisons were drawn 
between the energies of the free and the slave 
States, 

The young man said he was a Physician, and 
had studied in Philadelphia; and when we asked 
him why he had gone there? he replied, because 
there was no college suitable to qualify him for 
practice in his own State. ‘Io our inquiry of why 
there was not, a long discussion ensued, in which 
he acknowledged that in the slave States there 
was not a population sufficiently educated to start 
and sustain such institutions. 

The oft repeated slur, of the Emancipatists de- 
siring amalgamation, was brought forward. To 
this, our reply was:—It illy becomes the South 
and West to bring forward that charge, or to af- 
fect such disgust, when the hue of the slaves 
throughout their States is constantly whitening, 
and the stranger is so frequently at a loss to de- 
cide by the complexion which is the master and 
which is the slave; and the whole South and West 
were challenged to bring forward an instance of 
a connection, either legal or illegal, between an 
Abolitionist and a person of color. 

With the utmost contempt they spoke of the 
inability of the negro to rise and become educa- 
ted; and said, they considered it was no hardship 
upon them for the law to prevent their being 
taught, as they were only a few removes from 
mohkeys. In reply to these remarks, the names 
of Frederick Douglass, Charles Remond, James 
Forten, Sarah Douglass, and others, were men- 
tioned, and their histories related; and evidence 
upon evidence produced, to show that if the slaves 
appeared to be only a little above the monkey, 
that the free negro could become an educated, in- 
telligent man, and therefore the sin was the great- 
er to keep him in that state which produced this 
intellectual degradation, this mental death. 


The Doctor was particularly alive to that sub- 
ject, as he was then returning home from New 
York, where he had taken a boy (as they call a 
slave, even if gray-headed) as a waiter, who had 
discovered, while there, that he was a man, and 
as such, entitled to the use of his own flesh and 
bones, and to reap all the benefits that could be 
derived from them, Some busy-body had whis- 
pered these things to him, and the Doctor dis- 
covering how much this almost monkey had be- 
come enlightened, and that the newly made man 
was about taking “the wings of the morning to 
flee away,’’ made a virtue of necessity, and told 
him, that if he would not return with him he might 
then stay where I felt somewhat tempt- 
ed to advise him to go every summer to New 
York, and each time take a boy with him, to try 
whether this sudden transformation was the effect 
of the climate,—the situation,—or upon a mere 
chance. 


he was. 


With the names of Garrison, and some of the 
leading Abolitionists, they were familiar, and they 
seemed to have held them in a contemptuous hor- 
ror; but a sketch of the life and general character 
of these was given tothem. After the first flush 
of excitement (which a slaveholder generally feels 
when he is met by an Abohtionist) had passed 
away, our discourse was calm, cool, and argu- 
mentative. ‘The reason was given for the senti- 
ment, and there was no flinching on either side 
from an honest expression of opinions. ‘The con- 
versation was continued several hours without in- 
terruption, and during the whole period the inter- 
est and good feeling constantly increased, with 
the progress of the discussion. At last, our med- 
ical opponent asked with considerable animation, 
One of our party 
instantly replied, Make a man of thyself! Dare 
to be honest,—noble,—true to the right! Be 
the Regenerator of thy State,—another Libera- 


edness,—and not only of his degradation, but of|tor! 
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I believe with all of us, the hour of parting ar-,;out of Hebron through the large gate, when his, In 1787, an association of twelve individuals 
rived too soon. We were deeply interested in companions, seeing a train of camels approach-| was formed, all of whom were Friends, except 
and for them, and they, though they scarce knew jing, desired him to go through * the eye of the T 






























































how, or why, had become happier men. 


gument. 


their bretbren. 


liked to break, by saying the word Adieu. 


the wrongs and sorrows of the slave. 


wae +~2eoer 


THE DUTY—THE REWARD. 


Every day hath toil and trouble, 
Every heart hath care; 

Meekly bear thine own full measure, 
And thy brother’s share. 


Fear not, shrink not, tho’ the burden 
Heavy to thee prove ; 

God shall fill thy mouth with gladness, 
And thy heart with love. 


Patiently enduring, ever 
Let thy spirit be 

Bound by links that cannot sever, 
To Humanity. 


Labor! wait! thy Master perish’d 
Ere his task was done, 

Count not lost thy fleeting moments, 
Life hath but begun. 


Labor! and the seed thou sowest 
Water with thy teurs; 

God is faithful—he will give thee 
Answer to thy prayers. 


Wait in hope! Though yet no verdure 
Glad thy longing eyes, 

Thou shalt see the ripened harvest 
Garnered in the skies. 


Labor! wait! tho’ midnight shadows 
Gather round thee here, 

And the storm above thee lowering, 
Fill thy heart with fear. 


Wait in hope! the morning dawneth 
When the night is gone, 

And a peaceful rest awaits thee, 
When thy work is done. 


~+2ee + 


They | needle,” i F meyers lle ails 
knew thev had been on the wrong side of the ar-|This his lordship conceives to be a common ex-|"2"S0™M, Who undertook to collect materia s and 
’ Perhaps they had never before reason- pression, and explanatory of our Saviour’s words; diffuse information upon this important subject, 
ed upon it, but had exhausted their rhetoric in|for, he adds, the suinpler camel cannot pass with a view of aiding others in inducing the ac- 
invectives and declamations against those who through, unless with great difficulty, and stripped tion of Parliament thereon. 

strove to free themselves, and wished to liberate) of his load, his trappings, and bis merchandise. 
But now the ground had been 
canvassed inch by inch, and though (situated aS ee SD na aisle 

‘ om > 1A y f , De t 

they were) they were not wholly warped from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. enlist their feelings and sympathies in aid of the 
what they considered their interest, yet they made ¥ 

many admissions which showed they could see 
and feel the right; and in just the same degree | ——————-——— —= 
that they suffered themselves to become wiser 
and better men, they became happier; and though 
they could not define it clearly to themselves, yet ! 
they felt there was a charm in that stage they dis-|™!Se of this eminent philanthropist, at the advan- 


The “ Camel” and the ** Needle’s Eye.’’—Lord 

. Nugent, in his recent publication, * Lands, Class- 
ical and Sacred,”’ has given an application of the ‘ded him j inl eliiesaitha st cele ’ 

words which at once prove the fitness of the ex- acquainted,—they aided him in the distribution) of his early labors, and of his connection with the 

pression for the subject our Saviour had in view. of his essay, and gave him encouragement and | Society of Friends, might not prove unacceptable 

Lord Nugent describes himself as about to walk| support in his humane undertakings. 


: homas Clarkson, Granville Sharp, and Philip 
in other words, the small side gate. 


>. tee eae This association had interviews with man 
N. Y. Tribune. ; ; y of 
the leading public characters, and endeavored to 





ae work of abolishing those cruel laws which sus- 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 31, 1846. tained the Slave-trade. 











William Wilberforce, who was then in Parlia- 


Death of Thomas Clarkson.—The last arrival i 3 Aa 
ment, entered fully into their views, and became, 


from England brought the intelligence of the de-| eee ee 
, \as it were, their representative in the legislative 


halls. For a period of twenty years, Wilberforce 


ced age of eighty-six years. Although not a 


I feel entirely convinced, both by observation! member of the Society of Friends, the name of continued to urge the claims of the oppressed 
and experience, that though the subject of Aboli-| 
tion has caused so much excitement, that it has 
shaken the Union to its centre, yet, if properly,” De “9 
handled, the plainest truths may be safely spoken. | him for an excellent exposition of its principles. 
The kind word and the gentle tone have their in- 
fluence, when harsh denunciation would be re- 
pelled in anger; and though honesty requires plain 
speaking, yet all the truth may be uttered in per- cenit 
fect boldness, if charity and kindness towards the| before the University of Cambridge. 
master are breathed forth with the expression of) riod the Society of Friends, both in England and 


, ; as ; i Negro in Parliament, through the greatest oppo- 
Clarkson is closely identified with one of its lead-| ..° : . 7 PPO 


' aan sition; while Clarkson and his little compa 
ing testimonies, while the Society is indebted to! ; peng 


coadjutors were collecting the materials for his 


use, and diffusing information amongst the peo- 


I'he labors of Clarkson for the yreessn of the ple. ‘The Yearly Meeting of London also aided 
a a . . 785 : , ; 
Slave-trade commenced in the year 1785, by the in the work; and the countenance of the wise and 


good of the nation was gradually obtained, until 
finally the abolition of this iniquitous traffic was 
accomplished. 

Thus it will be seen that Thomas Clarkson was 
an efficient instrument in producing this great re- 


publication of his prize essay, which was read 
At this pe- 
M-\ America, had long been anxiously engaged in 
pleading the cause of the oppressed people of 
color. As early as 1696, the subject was taken 


| ; . a } : ; : . ; ‘ og » 
a by the Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania and with gratitude by the friends of vital religion of 
New Jersey, and its consideration was continued | 4}) sects and divisions of the Christian church.— 


from year to year until 1776, when the holding) 4, 4 writer, his style was simple, dignified, and 

of slaves was made a disownable offence. John impressive—free from harsh denunciations or per- 
= : c } S . F : 2 ie 

Woolman, Anthony Benezet, Ralph Sandiford, | sonal invective against those who differed from 


William Burling, and other prominent Friends in pin. In his simple narratives of the horrors of 
this country, and William Dillwyn, George Har- Slavery and the Slave-trade 
« ’ 


rison, Samuel Hoare and others in England, were 


sult; and as such, his name will be remembered 


he has touched the 
chord of human sympathy in many a heart, and 
awakened a deep and abiding interest in the wel- 


Pi ntified fare of those whose cause he plead. 
‘with its progress both within the borders of the 


Society and in the world at large. 


amongst the leading advocates of this righteous 
concern, and their names have been ide 


His frequent intercourse with members of the 


Society of Friends, and his admiration of their 
When Thomas Clarkson appeared he was but efforts in the cause of truth and righteousness, in- 
twenty-four years of age, and knew but little of! guee 


d him to become the expounder of some of 
the labors of bis predecessors. 


He commenced their leading principles and peculiarities. His 
his essay without any thought of becoming so en- work, entitled “ Portraiture of Quakerism,” con- 
grossed in the subject as to make it the business’ tains an excellent account of the views of the So- 
of his future life. ‘ciety, and presents, in a candid and intelligible 
The question proposed by the University for a manner, the reasons for those external peculiari- 
prize essay was, “Is it right to make slaves of ties which distinguish Friends from other profes- 
others against their will.” At first he felt at a}sors. ‘Though he did not himself adopt our views, 
loss for materials to make up an essay; but going |his peculiar position, and habits of thought, quali- 
into a friend's house, he took up a newspaper, fied him for the task of explaining them in a style 
and was attracted by an advertisement of **An-| well adapted for the general reader. His life of 
thony Benezet’s Historical Account of Guinea.”’| William Penn is one of the best biographies of 
Hie immediately procured it, and says, “In this|that extraordinary man, and manifests through- 
precious book I found almost all I wanted.”°—|out Clarkson’s sympathy for the struggles and 
The essay gained the prize and was published, triumphs of Penn in the cause of religious and 
and its author, from this period, felt himself civil liberty. 
solemnly and unexpectedly called to the work of 


On the whole, we think it may be said that 
pleading the cause of the Africans. 


He soon|few men of our times have contributed more to 
found a little company of Friends in London, pri-; promote the good of mankind, irrespective of re- 
vately associated for the purpose of disseminating |ligious creeds and opinions, than Thomas Clark- 
information on this subject; with these he became|son; and we have thought that this little sketch 


| 
'to our readers. 
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The article on our first page, entitled * The 
Jews and their Religion,” is taken from the work 
from which we obtained Wm. Gibbon’s History 
of Friends. The subject is one of much interest, 
and we presume that the source from which it 


eomes entitles the article to full confidence. 
51 elles 
(<p Our readers will observe the Card of Dr. 
McMurtrie in another column,—the subjects em- 
braced in his Lectures possess much interest, and 
we presume the Lecturer is highly qualified for 
their elucidation. 





> A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 
the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 4th proximo. 
at half past 7 o’clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 
Philada., 10 mo. 31, 1846. Clerks. 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

The Mexican war is becoming more and more serious, 
with cause of increased sorrow, to every Christian mind. 
Fears are now expressed that the portion of the U. S. Army! 
which took Monterey will be entirely cat off before they 
can be reinforced; and it is confidently stated that our gov- 
ernment has decided to attack both Tampico and Vera 
Cruz. The castle at the latter place is considered one of 
the strongest in the world, and its reduction must necessa- 


rily be uttended with a great sacrifice of human life. 


Twelve days later intelligence states that General Tay- 
lor and his army were still in quiet possession of Monterey; 
and that the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, were fortifying 
themselves in great force at Saltillo. 


The French government, it is said, have decided upon 
establishing a line of steamships between Havre and New 


York. 


Wisconsin Convention.—The Convention to form a Con-| 
stitution for the State of Wisconsin, is in session at Madi- 
son. The Committee on Banks have reported against 
every thing in the shape of Banking Institutions or Asdo- 
ciations, Bank Capital, or Bank Paper. The Committee 
on Suffrage has reported in favor of voting viva voce at 
elections. 

Cotton in Turkey.—The Sultan of all the Turkeys has’ 
resolved upon an extensive experiment in the cultivation of 
Cotton in his Asiatic dominions. Dr. Davis and Dr. Smith, 
both of South Carolina, have already departed for Constan- 
tinople, to make the experiments in the service of the Sul- 
tan.— Philada, Ledger. 





aee C—O 
FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 

Since the arrival of the Caledonia with additional ac- 
counts of the deficiency of the Wheat and Potato crops in 
various parts of Europe, Flour and Grain took a sudden 
rise, so that up to Saturday sales of Superfine Flour were 
made for export, ranging from $5,50 to 5,75. On Monday, 
however, buyers refused more than $5,50, at which rate 
some small sales of good brands were made. Sales of Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal have each been made at $3,94.— 
Wheat—Prime red sold on Thursday at $1,20, and on Sat- 
urday at $1,15, and on Monday it would not command 
more than $1,12. Corn—Large sales of Penn’a round yel- 
low at 75 cts. Oats sell at 304 to 32 cts. o 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that there has been a 
slight decline in Wheat and Flour from the prices obtained 
immediately after the arrival of the steamer; but wherefore 
we cannot discover, for if the failure of the crops, and the 
state of the markets in England and elsewhere, are as re- 
presented, higher prices than those already obtained ought 
to rate.— Germantown Telegraph. 


- --7eo 

Slave Case in New York.—A few days since 
a poor colored boy was discovered in the hold of 
a vessel which arrived at New York from Savan- 
nah, where he had secreted himself with a view 
of making his escape. Just as his hopes were 
about being realized, he was forcibly seized by 
the captain and put in irons, with the intention of 
endeavoring to secure him. On the 27th inst.) 
he was brouvht before the Court of Oyer and| 
Terminer, on a writ of habeas corpus. Judge. 
Edmonds, on bebalf of the Court, decided, ‘That 


‘were anxiously waiting outside. 


‘ance. 
‘Tombs, where, according to a previous arrange-| 


mitted upon his person. 


under the Laws and Constitution of the United 
States, a fugitive slave can only be arrested by 
his owner, his agent, or attorney; that the laws 
of Georgia, in such a case as the present, are not 
binding in New York; and that the law of this 
State, which allows a master to carry a slave be- 
fore the Mayor or Recorder, was not complied 
with by the captain, who, instead, manacled the 
boy, and put him in the hold of his vessel, from 


which he was brought up by the present writ of 


habeas corpus. 

When this decision was announced, the boy 
was discharged, and hurried off by his friends, 
amidst the shouts and triumphs of thousands who 
He was then 
taken to Morse’s building, near the Anti-Slavery 
Office, in Nassau street. “An immense crowd,”’ 
says the ‘Tribune, * gathered around the building, 
and the Mayor having, on application of the cap- 
tain, issued a new process against the boy, the 
Police were soon on the ground in great force. 
They had been on the watch several hours, when 


‘about 44 o'clock officers Bloom and Boyle dis- 


covered a cartman in the act of removing a box 
from the vicinity of the Anti-Slavery Office, in 
Nassau street. They followed the cart into Park 
row, when Boyle jumped upon the cart and took 
a minute of the destination of the box, which was 
directed to the Rev. Ira Manly, Essex, N. Y.— 
Officer Bloom then took his place, and through a 
crevice saw the colored boy, and immediately 
broke open the box and made the arrest, officer 
Cory of the 2nd Ward assisting to take him to 


the office of the Chief of Police, where he was de-! 


tained for a few minutes and then taken through 
a back door to a carriage which was in attend- 
He was then driven at a rapid rate to the 


ment, the Mayor and Recorder were in attend- 
ance, and Judge Edmonds was sent for, and a 
writ of habeas corpus was served upon the Mayor, 
returnable forthwith. Mr. Jay here served upon 
the District Attorney a formal demand (based 
upon a provision of the statutes) that he should 
appear in behalf of the Slave. 

Mr. Blunt appeared on behalf of the Captain 
of the vessel, and Mr. Brady, the Counsel to the 
Corporation, on bebalf of the Mayor, who with 
Judge Edmonds and the Recorder occupied the 
bench of the Court of Sessions. Mr. Blunt raised 
objections to the form of proceedings on the 
grounds—First, That Judge Edmonds had no 
right to issue the writ, as the application for such 
writ was directed to no individual Judge but to 
“the Circuit Judge.’ And, secondly, that Judge 
Edmonds had no right to issue such a writ during 
the sitting of the “Supreme Court,’ probably still 
in session at Rochester, After some very informal 
discussion as to whose custody the bey was in, 
the matter was compromised; the Mayor passing 
his word that Kirk should be forthcoming at 10 
o'clock this morning, when the matter is to be 


fully argued before Judge Edmonds, who will 


meet the Counsel at the Chamber of the Court 
of Sessions. 

While the above matter was under considera- 
tion, the Captain of the vessel made an affidavit 
charging the boy with assault and battery com- 
Upon this affidavit a 
warrant was issued and placed in the hands of 
officer Bowyer. And thus stands the case at the 
present writing. 


—~2oeeoo-—_—_——_— 


Sad Disaster to the Steamship Great Britain. 
It is with extreme regret that we have to an- 


nounce that this noble vessel has met with ano-' T 


ther disaster on her last outward passage from 
Liverpool to New York, and one which, we fear, 


may disable her from ever again crossing the At- 
lantic. 


| wrecked ! 
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She left this port on the morning of the 22nd 
ult., taking 185 passengers, about 60 tons of val- 
uable fine goods as freight, and about the same 
measurement of passengers’ luggage. She took 
her departure, witnessed by a large concourse o! 
spectators, amid the cheers of congregated thou- 
sands and the roar of artillery. After clearing 
the Bell Buoy, she bore away for the Calf of Man, 
with the intention of running the North About 
Passage between the Isle of Man and Ireland. 

The morning was beautiful, the wind was fair, 
the ship was in excellent trim, and she had abun- 
dant promise of a pleasant and rapid passage, and 
that, too, under the command of an able and ex- 
perienced captain, who had most successfully, for 
some years, navigated the Atlantic ocean, to the 
satisfaction of the passengers, the commercial 
public, and the company by whom he was em- 
ployed. 

For about ten hours the noble palace of iron— 
the largest perhaps that tenants the deep—was 
propelled by steam and wind at the rate of twelve 
or thirteen knots an hour. In fact it may be said 
that she had overrun herself. At 4 or 5 o'clock, 
P. M., the Island was seen directly visible on the 
starboard bow. Shortly after it set in to rain, and 
the wind increased, the ship making excellent 


|progress, and the passengers uncommonly de- 


lighted with the vessel and her admirable quali- 
ties as a sea boat. 


Night then closed in, dark and wet, and the 
wind gradually freshened to a half gale. The log 
was repeatedly taken. ‘The weather was thick 
and foggy, and the ship passed the Calf lights be- 
fore dark, without being able to distinguish the 
light house at that station. About half past nine 
o’clock at night, the passengers were startled by 
an extraordinary noise on deck, and a cry of 
‘stop her,’ “aground, aground,” * the breakers, 
the breakers!’ “we are wrecked !’’ “oh! we are 

A general fear prevailed that the ship was in 
collision with some other vessel; but it was soon 
found that she was stranded. The night was dark 
and stormy, the ship beat incessantly upon the 
sand, the breakers repeatedly breaking heavily 
over her, and one of the life boats was carried 
from its fastenings on the quarter. Alarms and 
cries instantly pervaded the ship, and apprehen- 
sions were general among the passengers that 
she would break up during the night beneath the 
force of the breakers which constantly burst over 
her decks. 


To add to that moment of wo, the lightning 
glared, the thunder bellowed portentously from a 
thick curtain of overhanging cloud, and the rain 
began to fall in torrents. The scene was one 
that baffles description. So far as the eye could 
pierce through the gloom, the sea was a general 
cauldron of foam, and white spray lashing the 
sides of the ship, flew over all on board like snow 
flakes. As we said before, the ship had outsail- 
ed her Captain’s reckoning; and the light on 
*St.John’s Point’ being mistaken for that of the 
* Calf of Man,’ she went ashore at Rathmullin, in 
Dundrum Bay. 


Throughout the emergency Captain Hoskins 
behaved with admirable self-possession, energy, 
and with the greatest kindness; and immediately 
after the ship struck went down below, and by 
his assurances quieted the excited apprehensions 
lof the passengers. His efforts were successful. 
A portion of the passengers returned to their 
births and slept till morning. Of the captain and 


ship the passengers speak in the highest terms 
he ship, previously to her striking, displayed ir 
the gale the most admirable qualities as a sea 
boat; and the captain, subsequently to that oc- 
currence, acted as well as man could act placed 
in a situation such as his.—Zuropean Times 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MINE, THE FOREST, AND THE COR. 
DILLERA. 
(Concluded from page 239.) 

At the pass of Antarangra, 15,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, Dr. ‘Tschudi found two small 
lakes, scarcely thirty paces asunder. One of these 
is the source of the river San Mateo, which flows 
westward, passes Lima under the name of the Ri- 
mac, and discharges itself into the Pacific ocean; 
the other sends its waters through a number of 
small mountain lakes to the river Pachachaca, a 
diminutive tributary of the mighty Amazon. The 
worthy doctor confesses that he could not resist 
the temptation to disturb the order of nature, by 
transporting a jug-full of the water intended for 
the Atlantic, into the lake communicating with 
the Pacific. Ofa more serious cast were his re- 
flections on the mighty power that had raised 
these tremendous mountains, on whose summits 
sea-shells and other marine substances testify to 
the fact of the ocean having once rolled over their 
materials. 

Between the Cordilleras and the Andes, 12000 
feet above the sea, lie the vast tracts of desolate 
table-land known as the Puna, a Peruvian word 
equivalent to the Spanish despoblado. ‘These 
plains extend through the whole length of Peru 
from N. W. to S. E., a distance of 850 Spanish 
miles, continue through Bolivia, and run out east- 
ward into the territory of the Argentine republic. 
Their sole inhabitants are a few shepherds, who 
live with their families in wretched huts, and tend 
large flocks of sheep, oxen, alpaccas, and llamas, 
to which the yellow and meagre grasses of the 
Puna yield a scanty nourishment. ‘The district 
is swept by the cold winds from the Cordilleras, 
the climate is most inhospitable, unintermitting 
snow and storm during four months of the year. 
A remarkable effect of the Puna wind is the rapid 
drying of dead bodies. A few days suffice to con- 
vert a dead mule into a perfect mummy, the very 
entrails free from corruption. Here and there 
the dry and piercingly cold wind, which causes 
extreme suffering to the traveller's eyes and skin, 
changes its temperature, or, it were better said, is 
crossed by a current of warm air, somet ines only 
two or three paces, at others several hundred feet, 
in breadth. These warm streams run in a paral- 
lel direction to each other, and Dr. Tschudi de- 
poses to having passed through five or six in the 
space of two leagues. He noticed them particu- 
larly in the months of August and September, 
and, according to his observations, their usual di- 
rection was that of the Cordilleras, namely, from 
S.S.W. to N.N.E. He once travelled for seve- 


ral leagues in one of these currents, the width of 


which did not exceed seven-and-twenty paces. — 
Its temperature was eleven degrees of Reaumur 
higher than the adjacent atmosphere. ‘The ex- 
istence of these warm streams is in some cases 
permanent, for the muleteers will frequently tell 
beforehand where they are to be met with. The 
causes of such singular phenomena, says Dr. 
Tschudi, are well deserving the closest investiga- 
tion of the meteorologist. 

The numerous deep valleys, of greater or less 
extent, which intersect the Puna, are known as 
the Sierra, and their inhabitants as Serranos, al- 
though that term is also applied by the dwellers 
on the coast of Peru to all natives of the interior. 


Here the climate is temperate, not unlike that of 


the central countries of Europe; towns and vil- 
lages are numerous, and the fruitful soil brings 
forth abundantly, watered by the sweat of the Ja- 
borious Indians. ‘The people are hospitable in 
the extreme, and the stranger is welcome in their 
dwellings so long as he chooses to abide there. 
They appear, however, to be as yet very far re- 
moved from civilization. Their favorite diver- 
sions, cock and bull fighting, are carried on in 


Their chief vice is 
an extreme addiction to brandy, and even the 
better classes get up evening parties for the ex- 
press purpose of indulging in the fiery liquor.— 
The ladies as well as the men consume it in large 
quantities, and Dr. ‘I'schudi estimates the average 
consumption at one of these jaranas, or drinking 
bouts, to amount to nearly a bottle per man or 
woman. Ata ball given in 1839, in one of the 
principal towns of the Sierra, to the Chilian gen- 
eral Bulnes—now president of Cbili—the brandy 
flowed so abundantly, that when morning came 
many of the dancers, both male and female, lay 
dead drunk upon the floor. ‘The sole extenua- 
tion of such disgusting excesses is the want of 
education of those who commit them, and the 
force of habit, which prevents them from seeing 
anything disgraceful in intoxication. It is only 
in society that the Serrano gets drunk. In every 
day life, when jaranas are not going on, he is a 
sober man. 


the most barbarous manner. 


The dramatic representations of scenes in the 
life of Christ, introduced by the Spanish monks 
who accompanied Pizarro, with a view to the 
easier conversion of the Aborigines, have long 
been discontinued in the larger Peruvian cities. 
But in the Sierra they are still kept up, and all 
the efforts of enlightened priests to suppress them, 
have been frustrated by the tenacity and threats 
of the Indians. Dr. Tschudi gives an extraordl- 
nary description of the celebration of Good Fri-' 
day. ‘From early dawn,” he says, * the church 
is crammed with Indians, who pass the morning 
in fasting and prayer. At two in the afternoon a 
large image of the Saviour is brought out of the 
sacristy and laid down near the altar, which is 
veiled. No sooner does this occur than the whole 
congregation rush forward and strive to touch the 
wounds with scraps of cotton, and then ensues a 
screaining, crowding, and fighting, only to be 
equalled by the uproar at an ill conducted fair, 
until the priests at last succeed in restoring order. 
The figure of the Saviour is now attached to the 
cross with three very large silver nails, and a rich 
silver crown is placed upon its head; on either 
side are the crosses of the two thieves. ‘The In- 
dians gaze their fill and leave the church, but re- 
turn thither at eight in the evening. The edifice 
is then brilliantly illuminated, and at the foot of 
the cross stand, wrapped in white robes, four 
priests, the santos varones or holy men, whose 
office it is to take down the body of the Saviour. 
A short distance off, upon a stage or scaffolding, 
stands the Virgin Mary, in deep mourning, and 
with a white cloth round her head. In a long 
discourse a priest explains the scene to the con- 
gregation, and at the close of his sermon, turning 
to the santos varones, he says—‘Ye holy men, 
mount the ladders of the cross, and bring down 
the body of the dead Saviour!’ ‘T'wo of the 
priests ascend with hammers, and the preacher 
continues—* Thou holy man on the right side of 
the Saviour, strike the first blow upon the nail in 
the hand, and take it out!’ The hammer falls, 
and the sound of the blow is the signal for the 
cry of Misericordia:! Misericordia! repeated by 
thousands of voices in tones of anguish so heart- 
rending, as to produce a strangely painful impres- 
sion upon the hearer. ‘The nail is handed toa 
priest at the foot of the cross, to be taken to the 
Virgin Mary, still standing upon her scaffold. ‘To 
her the preacher now addressed himself with the 
words—‘ Thou, afflicted mother, approach and! 
receive the nail that pierced the right hand of thy | 
blessed son!’ And as the priest draws near to! 
the image of the Virgin, the latter, moved by a 
secret mechanism, advances to meet him, re-| 
ceives the nail in both hands, places it in a silver| 
bowl, dries its eyes, and returns to its place.— | 
These movements are repeated when the two! 


other nails,and the crown are brought down. 
The whole scene has for accompaniment the un- 
intermitting howling and sobbing of the Indians, 
which redouble at each stroke of the hammer, 
and reaches its apogee when the body is deliver- 
ed to the Virgin, who then again begins to weep 
violently. ‘The image of Christ is Jaid in a coffin 
adorned with flowers, and is carried by torchlight 
through every street in the town. Whilst the 
procession makes its circuit, the Indians erect 
twelve arches of flowers in front of the church 
door, placing between each two of them a carpet 
of the like materials, the simplest and most beau- 
tiful that it is possible to see. Each carpet is 
manufactured by two Indians, neither of whom 
seems to trouble himself about the proceedings 
of his comrade; but yet, with ineredible rapidity 
and a wonderful harmony of operation, the most 
tasteful designs grow under their hands in rich 
variety of colors. Arabesques, landscapes, and 
animals appear as if by magic. It was highly in- 
teresting to me to observe in Tarma, upon one 
of these carpets, an exact representation of the 


| Austrian double eagle, as the Indians had seen it 


on the quick-silver jars from Idria. When the 
procession returns, the Virgin Mary. is carried 
back into the church through the arches of 
flowers.”’ 


The traveller in the Sierras of Peru frequently 
encounters plantations of a shrub about six feet 
high, bearing bright green leaves, white flowers, 
and scarlet berries. ‘This is the celebrated coca 
tree, the comforter and friend of the Peruvian 
Indian under all hardships and evil usage. De- 
prive the Turk of coffee and pipe, the Chinese of 
opium, the sailor and soldier of grog and tobacco, 
and no one of them will be so miserable as the 
Indian bereft of his coca. Without it he cannot 
exist; it is more essential to him than meat or 
drink, for it enables him to dispense with both. 
With his quid of dried coca leaves in his mouth, 
he forgets all calamities; his rags, his poverty, 
the cruelties of his taskmaster. One meal a day 
suffices him, but thrice at least he must suspend 
his labor to chew his coca. Even the greedy 
Creoles have been compelled to give in to this 
imperious necessity, and to allow their laborers a 
quarter or half an hour’s respite three times in 
the day. In mines and plantations, wherever In- 
dians work, this is the universal practice. Al- 
though considered a barbarous custom by the 
whites, some few of the latter are inveterately 
addicted to coca chewing, which they generally, 
however, practice clandestinely. The effect of 
this plant upon the human systern is very similar 
to that of certain narcotics, administered in sinal! 
doses. ‘Taken in excessive quantities it is highly 
injurious; used in moderation, Dr. Tschudi in- 
clines to think it not only harmless, but positively 
salutary. The longevity of the Indians, and their 
power of enduring great fatigue, and performing 
the hardest work upon a very scanty allowance 
of food, are certainly in favor of this belief. The 
doctor met with men of 120 and 130 years old, 
and he assures us that such are by no means ex- 
ceedingly rare in Peru. Some of these men had 
chewed coca leaves from their boyhood upwards. 


Allowing their daily ration to be no more than 
one ounce, the consumption, in their lifetime, 
would amount to the prodigious quantity of twen- 
ty-seven hundred pounds’ weight. Yet they were 
in perfect health. ‘The coca is considered by the 
Indians to be an antidote to the reta, and Dr. 
Tschudi confirms this by his own experience.— 
Previously to his hunting excursions in the upper 
regions of the Puna, he used to drink a strong de- 
coction of coca leaves, and found it strengthening 
and a preservative from the effects of the rarefied 
atmosphere. So convinced is he of its salubrious 
properties, that he recommends its adoption in 
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European navies, or at least a trial of its effects 
during a polar or some other distant expedition, 
One of the chief causes of Indian hatred to the 
Spaniards is to be traced in the attempted sup- 
pression by the latter of the use of coca, during 
the earlier period of their domination in Peru, 
their sole reason being their contempt for Indian 
customs, and wish to destroy the nationality of the 
people. Royal decrees were fulminated against 
coca chewing, and priests and governors united 
to abolish it. After a time, the owners of mines 
and plantations discovered its utility, it giving 
strength and courage to their Indian vassals; 
books were written in its defence, and anti-coca 
legislation speedily became obsolete. Since then, 
several learned and reverend writers, Jesuits and 
others, have suggested its introduction into Eu- 
rope, as a substitute for tea and coflee, to which 
they hold it far superior. ‘There can be little 
doubt that—like as tobacco is considered to pre- 
serve armies from mutiny and disaffection—the 
soothing properties of coca have saved Peru from 
many bloody outbreaks of the Indian population. 
But even this potent and much-loved drug has at 
times been insufficient to restrain the deadly ha- 
tred cherished by the Peruvians towards their 
white oppressors. 


The Leyes de las Indias, or code for the gov- 
ernment of the Spanish colonies, although in some 
instances severe and arbitrary, were mild and pa- 
ternal compared with their administration by the 
viceroys and other ¢fficials. Amongst them were 
two enactments, the Mita and the Repartimiento, 
intended by their propounders to civilize and im- 
prove the Indians, but fearfully abused in prac- 
tice. By the Mita, the Peruvians were compelled 
to work in the mines and plantations. Every 
Spaniard who possessed one of these, received 
from the corregidor a certain number of Indians, 
to each of whom he paid daily wages, and for 
each of them an annual contribution of eight dol- 
lars to the state. ‘This plan, if fairly and conscien- 
tiously carried out, might have been a means of 
reclaiming the Indians from barbarity and idle- 
ness. But the truck system, unlimited and ex- 
cessive time of labor, and other abuses, caused 
it to produce the precisely opposite effect to that 
proposed by the framers of the law. One-third 
only of the stipulated wages was given in money, 
the remainder in European manufactures, charged 
at exorbitant prices; and the Indians, unable to 
purchase the bare necessaries of life, were com- 
pelled to incur debts with their employers—debts 
that they could never pay off, and which rendered 
them slaves for their whole lives. ‘The field la- 
borers were tnade to toil from three in the morn- 
ing till an hour after sundown; even the Sunday 
was no day of rest for these unfortunate belots. 
Such increasing and painful exertions aunually 
swept away thousands of Indians. Various writers 
estimate at nine millions the number of those kill- 
ed by labor and accident in the mines, during the 
last three centuries. Dr. Tschudi does not think 
this an exaggeration, and calculates that three 
millions more have been sacrificed in the planta- 
tions, especially in the coca’ fields of the back- 
woods. 


The Repartimiento was the distribution of Eu- 
ropean wares and luxuries by the provincial au- 
thorities. Under this law, intended for the con- 
venience of the people, and to supply them with 
clothes and other necessaries at fair prices, every 
corregidor became a sort of shopkeeper, caused 
all manner of merchandise to be sent to him from 
the capital, and compelled the Indian to buy.— 
The prices affixed to the articles were absurdly 
exorbitant; a needle cost a real, a worthless knife 
or a pound of iron a dollar, an ell of printed cal- 
ico two or three dollars. Lace, silk stockings, 


and false jewelry, were forced upon the richer 
class. After a short delay, the money was de- 
manded; those who could not pay had their goods 
seized, and were sold as slaves to the mines or 
plantations. Not only useless objects—razors, 
for instance, for the beardless Indians—but things 
positively injurious and inconvenient, were thrust 
upon the unwilling purchasers. It will scarcely 
be believed that a corregidor, to whom a com- 
mercial friend had sent a consignment of specta- 
cles, issued an edict, compelling all Indians, under 
penalty of a heavy fine, to wear glasses at certain 
public festivals. 


Most Robinson Crusoe-like in its interest is 
the long chapter wherein Dr. Tschudi details his 
forest adventures, and we regret that we must be 
very summary In our notice of it. With extraor- 
dinary courage and perseverance the doctor and 
a German friend made their way to the heart of 
the backwoods, built themselves a log-hut, and, 
despising the numerous dangers by which they 
were environed, abode there for months, collect- 
ing zoological specimens. Of the perils that be- 
set them, Dr. ‘T'schudi's unvarnished narrative of 
the daily sights and nocturnal sounds that assailed 
their startled senses in those wild regions, gives a 
lively idea. Indian cannibals, ferocious beasts, 
reptiles whose bite is instant death, venomous in- 
sects, and even vampires, compose the pleasant 
population of this district, into which these stout- 
hearted Europeans fearlessly ventured. Of the 
beasts of prey the ounce is the most dangerous; 
and so fierce and numerous has its breed become 
in certain districts of Peru, as to compel the In- 
dians to abandon their villages. We are told of 
one hamlet, in the ravine of Mayunmareca, that 
has been desolate for a century past on this ac- 
count. ‘The ounces used annually to decimate 
its inhabitants. More perilous even than these 
animals, to the wanderer in the forest, are the in- 
numerable serpents that lurk beneath the accu- 
mulation of dead leaves bestrewing the ground. 
The most deadly is a small viper about ten inches 
long, the only species of the viper family as yet 
discovered in South America. ‘The virulence of 
its venom kills the strongest man in the space ol 
two or three minutes. ‘The Indians, when bitten 
by it, do not dream of seeking an antidote, but at 
once lie down to die. Bats are exceedingly plen- 
tiful, and very large, some measuring nearly two 
feet across the extended wings. The bloodsucker 
or vampire (phyllostoma) finds its way in search 
of food into stables and houses. ‘The smooth- 
haired domestic animals are especially liable to 
its attacks. With wings half open it places itself 
upon their backs, and rubs with its snout ull the 
small sharp teeth break the outer skin. Then it 
draws in its wings, stretches itself out, and sucks 
the blood, making the while a gentle movement 
with its body, not unlike the undulations of a 
busy leech. ‘The fanning motion of the wings 
described by some writers was never observed 
by Dr. Tschudi. Although: these vampires only 
imbibe a few ounces of blood, the subsequent 
hwmorrhage is very great, and full-grown mules 
sometimes die of the exhaustion caused by their 
repeated attacks. One of the doctor’s beasts 
was only saved from such a fate by being rubbed 
every five or six days with turpentine and other 
strong-smelling drugs, which kept off the vam- 
pires. It has ofien been disputed whether these 
disgusting animals attack human beings. Our 
traveller deposes to their doing so, and cites an 
instance witnessed by himself. A bat (Ph. ery- 
thromos, T’sch.) fixed upon the nose of an Indian 
who lay drunk in the court of a plantation, and 
sucked his blood till it was unable to fly away.— 
Violent inflammation and swelling of the Indian's 
head were the consequences of the trifling wound 
inflicted. 
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We must here make mention of the carbuncu- 
lo, a fabulous animal, whose existence obtains 
credit in most parts of Peru. Wherever he went, 
Dr. ‘I'schudi heard stories of this creature, and 
met persons who asserted that they had seen it. 
It is reported to be of the size of a fox, with long 
black hair, and only to appear at night, when it 
glides slowly through the bushes or amongst the 
rocks. When pursued, a valve or trap-door opens 
in its forehead, and an extraordinarily brilliant 
object—believed by the natives to 
stone—becomes visible, dispelling 


be a precious 
the darkness 


and dazzling the pursuer. ‘Then the forehead 
closes, and the creature disappears. According 


to other accounts, it emerges from its lurking 
place with carbuncle displayed, and only conceals 
it when attacked. ‘This strange superstition is 
not of Spanish origin, but of older date than Pi- 
zarro’s invasion. Of course it has never been 
possible to catch or kill a specimen of this re- 
markable species, although the Spaniards have 
used every effort to get hold of such a creature; 
and in the viceroy’s instructions to the mission- 
aries, the carbunculo was set down in the very 
first rank of desiderata. Dr. Tschudi vainly en- 
deavored to discover, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, what animal had served as a pretext for 
the fable. 

After a four years’ residence in Peru, and 
when preparing for a journey that was to include 
an investigation of all the provinces, and to last 
for several years, Dr. ‘Tschudi was seized in the 
Cordilleras with a nervous fever, which brought 
him to the brink of the grave. Upon his recov- 
ery, he found that long repose, both of mind and 
body, was essential to the complete restoration of 
his health. Such repose he could not be certain 
of granting himself if he remained in Peru, and 
he therefore resolved to seek it upon the ocean. 
He took ship, and reached Europe at the com- 
mencement of 1843, after an 
years 


absence of five 
He greatly regrets not having visited 
every part of Peru, especially the historical city 
of Cuzco, and the forests of Urubamba. But his 
harvest of knowledge bas been so rich and abun- 
dant, that he should not, we think, begrudge the 
remnant of the crop to the gleaners who may 
come after him. 


+<oce> 
NANTUCKET SAILORS. 
BY ABBOT. 

A man was speaking a few days ago of the 
emotions with which he was overwhelmed, when 
he bade adieu to his family on his last voyage.— 
The ship in which he was to sail was at Edgar- 
town, on Martha’s Vineyard. ‘The packet was 
at the wharf which was to convey nm from Nan- 
tucket to the ship. He went down in the morn- 
ing and saw all his private sea stores stowed away 
in the sloop, and then returned to his home to 
take leave of his wife and children. His wife was 
sitting at the fireside, struggling in Vain to restrain 
her tears. 

She had an infant a few months old in her 
arms, and with her foot was rocking the cradle 
in which lay another little daughter about three 
years of age, with her cheeks flushed with a burn- 
ing fever. No pen can describe the anguish of 
such a parting. It is almost like the bitterness of 
death. ‘The departing father imprints a kiss upon 
the cheek of his child. Four years will pass 
away ere he will again take that child in his 
arms. Leaving his wife sobbing in anguish, he 
closes the door of his house behind him. Four 
years must elapse ere he can cross that threshold 
again. One sea captain upon this island has 
passed but seven years out of forty-one upon the 
land. 

A lady said to me a few evenings ago, “{ have 
been married eleven years, and counting all the 
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days my husband has been at home since our awaken the emotions,—to which no pen can do 
marriage, it amounts to but 360 days.’ He is justice. 

now absent, having been gone 15 months, and) A few weeks ago a ship returned to this island 
two years more must undoubte diy elapse before bringing the news of another ship that was near- 





The term measure may be distinguished into 7 
kinds, viz: length, surface, volume, specific grav- 
ity, capacity, space, time, and motion. 

The several denominations of these measures 
his wife can see his face again; and when he shall ly filled with oil, that all on board were well, and have reference to certain standards, which are 
return it will be merely a visit to bis family for a that she might be expected in a neighboring port entirely arbitrary, and consequently vary among 
few months, when he will again bid them adieu |in such a month. The wife of the captain resided different nations. The standard of 


for another four years’ absence. in Nantucket, and early in the month, with a| Length is a Yard. 

I asked the lady, the other day, how many let- heart throbbing with affection and hope, she went Surface is a Square Yard, the 1-4840 of an 
ters she wrote to her husband during his last voy- to greet her husband on his return. Acre. 
age. ‘One hundred,” was the answer. “And| At length the ship appeared, dropped her an-, Solidity is a Cubic Yard. 


how many did he receive?”’ “ Six.’’ ‘The inva- chor in the harbor, and the friends of the lady) Capacity is a Gallon. 

riable rule is to write by every ship that leaves) went to the ship to escort the husband to the Weight is a Pound. 

this port or New Bedford, or any other port that wife, from whom he had been so long separated. The standard.of angular measure and of time 
may be heard of, for the Pacific Ocean. And yet) Soon they sadly returned with the tidings that her are the same as in all European and most other 
the chances are very small that any two ships will) husband had been seized with the coast fever, countries.—Philada. Sun. 

meet on this boundless expanse. It sometimes) upon the island of Madagascar, and when about 
happens that a ship returns, when those on board a week out, on his return home, he died, and was) 


+vooose ee -—___—_ 


: The “Arithmeti eace’’ say 
have not heard one word from their families du-| committed to his ocean burial. A few days after) ||. —e of Peace” says, multiply the 

' ~ ; ee word ‘* Murder’’ by ten thousand, and the pro- 
ring the whole period of their absence. I called upon the weeping widow and little daugh- aes” 

Imagine then the feelings of a husband and fa- ter in their destined home of bereavement and an- , 
g g ' Aw 
, a 
ther, who returns to the harbor of Nantucket, af- guish.—Living Age. Sl) —$——————— 
ter the separation of 48 months, during which —_—++0e+—___— ; A CARD. 
time he bas heard no tidings whatever from his ORIGIN OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. | HE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to Dr. MeMur- 
home. He sees the boat pushing off from the trie’s Combined Course on Human and Comparative 
, sees shing 


The origin of all weights and measures in E ng- Anatomy and Physiology, and on Hygiene, will be deliver- 
land was desieed froma grain of wheat; vide stat- ed on 2d-day next, at 8 o'clock in the evening, in his Lec- 
utes of 51 Henry IIl., 31 Edward i. and 12 ture Room at the Central High School, in Juniper Street, 

: is S i ‘ be Mark d 
Henry VII., which enacted, that 32 of them, well tween Market and Chesnut. Admittance, free. 


. : These Lectures will be beautifully illustrated by an ex- 
dried, and gathered from the middle of the ear, tensive and valuable apparatus,—are calculated for both 


were to make 1 pennyweight—20 pennyweights 1 sexes, and all ages above twelve or thirteen—and must 
ounce—and 20 ounces 1 pound. prove not only interesting, but practically useful. The 
as Cc ; 

It was subsequently thought better to divide ourse will consist of not less ~~ thirteen Lectures—it 


ati : o > may extend to more. 

the pennyweight into 24 equal parts,—called 4 Lecture will be delivered at the above place and hour 
grains. on 2d and 6th days of each week. ‘Tickets to admit an 
William, the Conqueror, introduced into Eng- adult to the whole, $2,—children of 13 and under $1 each, 
land what was called ‘Troy Weight, from Troyes, be — = the door. * : : 

» teen ia the province of Cc hampagne, i in France, Dr. McMurtrie hopes he will be favored with the com- 


pany of Friends at the Introductory, when they can judge 
now in the Department of Aube, where a cele- for themselves of the probable value of the Course. 


. ; P brated fair was held. The English were dissatis- - —— 
every night thinking of the loved ones left at his Ged with this weight, because the pound did not SHAWLS! SHAW LS 
fireside, little imagining that they are both cold weigh as much as the pound in use at that time eS —_ aot 

j . ° oS ri 

in death. in England. Hence arose the term Avoir du r 


: ; , Do Embroidered do 
On a bright summer afternoon, the telegraph poids, which was a medium between the French Super Bound Thibet do 


wharves which is to bring hin the tidings of weal 
or woe. He stands pale and trembling pacing 
the deck with emotions which he in vain endea- 
vors to conceal. A friend in the boat greets him 
with a smile, and says, ** Captain, your family are 
all well.”” Or, perhaps, he says, “ Captain, | 
have heavy news for you, your wife died two 
years and a half ago.’ 

A young man ‘left this island last summer, 
leaving in his quiet home a young and beautiful 
wife, and an infant child. The wife and child 
are now both in the grave. But the husband 
knows not, and probably will not know it for 
some months to come. He, perhaps, falls asleep 





announces that a Cape Horn ship has appeared and ancient English weights. Embroidered and Plain Terkeri do 
in the horizon, and immediately the stars and) All measures of capacities were first taken — ah eens Pinget do 
. ° ‘ c. a hl ains y e anket Shawls, 
q ‘ ‘ or are ) y fe ‘ , ‘ r , ; 
stripes of our n ational banner re unfurled from, from l'roy W eight, and several laws were passed with a large assortment of Plain Shawls. 
our flag-staff, sending a wave of emotion through in the reign of Henry III., enacting that 8 pounds —_ Also, some very superior Black Silks. 
the town. Many families are hoping that it is| Troy of wheat, taken from the middle of the ear, JOHNS & PAYNE, 
the ship in which their friends are to return, and and well dried, should make 1 gallon of Wine _ mo, 24—tf. N. E. cor, 4th and Arch. 
all are hoping for tidings from the absent. Soon Measure, and 8 such gallons made a bushel a —— -——— 
oe © : ; 7 7 - - ° r T ‘ r 
the name of the ship is announced; and then there) Avoirdupois Weight was first made legal in H AT MANUF ACTORY. 


: . , ; : j)MMOR_ KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
is an eager contention with the boys to be the the reign of Henry VII., and its particular use| [1 ER. ‘ $ ; 


f= er a : | '1 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
first bearer of the joyful tidings to the wife of the| was to weigh provisions, and coarse, heavy arti- chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


captain,—for which service a silver dollar is the cles. Henry fixed the stone at 14 pounds, which friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
established and invariable fee. has been confirmed by a recent Act of Parlia-|°f Hats = — on ane es im - ys 
. ° sh: s manner, an atest style. re quality, color, s ape anc 
f 2SCr e feeling : ; 
And who can de ribe th feelings whic h must ment. il general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
then agitate the bosom of the wife?) Perhaps she) With respect to measures of length, it is re- 


; . city, at the lowest prices, ranging from Dd 50 to $4,50. 
has heard of no tidings from the ship for more corded that the various denominations were con-| E. K. has for many years paid ‘particular atte ntion to the 


than a year. ‘I'rembling with excitement, she structed from a corn of barley, 3 of which, wel] ™@nufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
dresses herself to meet her husband. ‘Is he dried, from the middle of the ear, made an inch, “Pence m this branch of business will enable him to 


: ; ; , vive his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—thl 
alive,”’ she says to herself, “or am I a widow, Other terms were taken from portions of the hu- : : oe 


and the poor children orphans?’ She walks man body, such as the digit, } of an inch, ora CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

about the room, unable to compose herself suffi- finger’s breadth,—a palm, 3 inches,—a hand, 4 con Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
ciently to sit down. Eagerly she is looking out inches,—a span, 9 inches,—a foot, 12 inches,—) J public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
of the window, and down the street; she sees a,and a cubit, 18 inches, being the length of the No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 


- : ; 3 to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
man with hurried step turn the corner, and a lit--arm or bone, from the elbow to the wrist,—a Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buekwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
tle boy hold of his hand. pace, 5 feet, or two ordinary steps,—a fathom, 6 Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Yes, it is he. And her little son has gone feet, from the extremity of one hand to that of Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &e. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
down to the boat and found his father. Or, per- the other, the arms oppositely extended. It is - B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 

. > oh: . F a in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo,. 4—tf.l 
haps, instead of this, she sees two of her neigh-. stated that Henry I., in 1101, commanded that! _ , ti 


bors returning slowly and sadly, and directing the Ulna, or ancient ell, which answers to the DAGUERREOTYPE. 
their steps to her door. The blood flows back modern yard, should be made the length of his ae Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 


upon ber heart. They rap at the door. It is the arm; and that the other measures of length were from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most perfect Instrament that 
’ . c ; > . eT . ; E 
knell of her husband's death—and she falls sense- hence derived, whether lineal, superficial, or so- can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas 





\ s oh cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
less to the floor, as they tell her that her husband lid. No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
has Jong since been entombed in the fathomless Weights and Measures were aoe 869. B.| 5mo, 23—tf8. R. DOUGLASS. 
ocean. C:: fixed to a mane in England, 1257, A. C.;| > 

as : ' Ke 9 f > tree "a4 “ys — 
This is not fiction. These are not extreme regulated, 1492; equalized, 1826, agreeably to OHN Pact henge oe a No. 299 
: I ARDs ok and J r, No. 295 
cases which the imagination creates. ‘They the British Act of Uniformity, which “Jook effect 7 dace halos Wtadee Mas 


Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 


are facts of continued occurrence,—facts which 1st January, 1826. I> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





